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volumes should be sent either to London or 
to Wycombe; letters for the Editor to the 
London Office. 


Memorabilia. 
HE English College in Rome is threatened 
with virtual demolition. The occasion 
is the execution of an Improvement Scheme 
of the Roman authorities, by which a covered 
market is to be erected upon the site and 
its garden. This English foundation, which 
succeeded an earlier English house existing 
in the time of Charlemagne, dates back to 
the mid-fourteenth century. English pil- 
grims had been mercilessly fleeced by Roman 
innkeepers during the Jubilee of 1350, and 
a hospice for their entertainment served first 
for general protection for English travellers. 
John Shepherd, a ‘‘ Paternostrarius,’’ con- 
veyed the site in 1362, ‘‘ to the Community 
and Society of the English in the City ’— 
Alice, his wife, renouncing any claim she 
might have upon it. Supported by English 
money and soon recognised as a national 
institution, it became by the end of the 
fifteenth century the usual residence of the 
English ambassador, and Henry VII took 
to himself jurisdiction over it and the ap- 
pointment of its Custos. After the Reforma- 
tion it served as the asylum for attainted 
English priests and in those days many illus- 
trious names adorned its history: Cardinal 
Pole, for example, Cardinal Allen, Campion, 
Parsons, and Dr, Griffith Roberts, last of 
the old English Bishops, who was St. Charles 
Borromeo’s confessor. Then it was con- 
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of visitors who linked it with the great cur- 
rents of English life, from Milton and Cra- 
shaw and Evelyn to Gladstone and King 
Edward VII. Appeal is being made to the 
Roman authorities to spare the ‘‘ Vener- 
abile ’’ (so its alumni name it) and we hope 
it will not be without effect. 


FEW events in recent literary history can 
claim to be of greater interest and im- 
portance than the publication by Messrs. G. 
Bell and Sons, last Tuesday, of new letters 
of Samuel Pepys. They come from the 
collection now in the hands of Mr. J. Pepys 
Cockerell, and are issued under the editor- 
ship, of Dr. J. R. Tanner. Pepys’s relation 
with the Government after the fall of James 
11 which has puzzled his biographers a little 
| will now be found clearer; his friendship 
| with Evelyn is largely illustrated. His 
| lively interest in foreign travel, so often 
| shown in the Diary by his eager enjoyment 
of travellers’ accounts of their experience, 
| particularly accounts of Rome, comes out 
| almost pathetically in his pleasure in his 
| nephew’s tour abroad. Paulina, whose way- 
| wardness worried him and for whose mar- 
| riage he was so much concerned, contributed 
| after all a great deal to his happiness by 
| her son John. Correspondence on scientific 
| subjects is another characteristic and 
| delightful element in the new letters. 
A case of great interest to students of 
heraldry and genealogy. (re Berens; re 
| Dowdeswell; Berens-Dowdeswell v. Holland 
| Martin) was decided by Mr. Justice Russell 
| in the Chancery Division of the High Court 
| of Justice on Jan. 20. It is somewhat too 
| long and complicated to be summarized here, 
| but it is concerned with the successive in- 
| heritance of two estates each upon conditions 
of bearing a certain. name and arms, where- 
of the first was entered upon, the conditions 
having been duly fulfilled, but the second, 
by its conditions as to name, reversed those 
oi the first bequest so that it appeared as 
if the two estates could not be enjoyed 
simultaneously. 
THE subject of four-tusked elephants (v. 
ante, p. 37) continues to be discussed in 
The Times. On Jan, 22 appeared a letter 
from Dr. Gunther saying that for years he 

















verted into a seminary for English priests | used to demonstrate to his pupils the 
and from the date when Gregory XIII’s Bull | possibility of four-tusked elephants by means 
for the foundation was “ expedited” at the of a large double elephant tusk, each half 
end of 1580, it has been the English College | of which, fully grown, was about 4in. in 
in Rome. Its story up to our own day in-|diameter and had an independent pulp 
cludes not only the career of Rectors and | cavity. Dr. Gunther afterwards passed on 
students who made their mark, but record | this twinned tusk to the custody of the Col- 
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lege of Surgeons in London. To The Times 
of Jan. 25 Capt. Tracy Philipps sent a 
quotation from a letter to him of Mr. Gilbert 
Bussey’s who has just returned from a 
shooting expedition on the Congo: ‘‘ With 
regard to four-tuskers, I received reports of 
several cases from Greeks and natives in the 
Haut-Uele. I also saw the skull of a three- 
tusker at Dungu. The two tusks in one 
socket were quite separate. The animal 
was a female and the tusks would go about 
8lb. each.”’ 


STUDENTS of the Risorgimento will be 
interested to learn that Mrs. E. F. 
Richards, the editor of Mazzini’s ‘ Letters to 
an English Family’ (Lane, 1920-22), has 
presented her collection of books relating to 
Mazzini and his associates to the Library 
of the Taylor Institution, Oxford. This 
collection includes complete sets, very rare 
in this state, of the following newspapers : 
A postolato popolare, Pensiero ed azione, and 
La Roma del popolo; also the monumental 
‘KEdizione nazionale degli 
Giuseppe Mazzini,’ the publication of which, 
begun in 1906, is still in progress. It will 
be remembered that Mrs. Richards generously 
gave a 
original letters to the Italian Government 
for use in the preparation of this edition. 


R. MINGANA, Keeper of MSS. at the 
John Rylands Liorary, has made the 
discovery that the Rylands Arabic MS. No. 
482 is a unique work entitled ‘‘ Nukhbat 
Esh-shakib,’ which may be freely rendered 
‘The Drinker’s Draught and Horseman’s 
Hasty Meal.’ It consists of about 500 


quatrains, and the dedication furnishes proof | 


that it was composed between 1258 and 1282 
a.D. The third quatrain is quoted in 
Persian, and as from Omar Khayyam. Its 
purport is a complaint that God should find 


fault with the author’s work and destroy | 


it. It is not to be found in FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayyam, nor in that of Nicolas, 


but Mr. E. Heron-Allen says that it is in | 


the transcript of the Calcutta MS. which 

FitzGerald used. 

SOME days ago Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
of Philadelphia, at the auction of the 


New York collection of the late Colonel 


Manning of Albany, gave $22,500 (£4,500) 
for an autograph signature — the highest 
price, it is believed, ever yet given for one. 
The signature is that of Button Gwinnett of 
Georgia, of whom only nineteen autographs 
He was a signatory to the 
and perhaps 


are known. 
Declaration of Independence, 


Scritti di | 


very large number of Mazzini’s | 


/his autograph is so rare from the circum. 
stance that he was killed in a duel in 1777, 
| DROFESSOR SAROLEA is giving from 
| the Edinburgh Broadcasting Studio a 
'set of addresses on ‘ Famous and Infamous 
Women of Modern History.’ On Monday 
night he gave the second of these, on Cath- 
| erine de Medici, and, to judge by the report 
| in I'he Scotsman, it was a lively performance, 
| He began by a consideration of people’s 
greater interest in the infamous: and went so 
| far as tosay that lives of criminals made more 
|appeal than lives of saints and Dante's 
‘Inferno’ than his ‘ Paradiso.’ We should 
| be much interested to know what life of 
| which criminal has been as widely known as, 
| say, the two or three popular lives of St. 
| Francis d’ Assisi. Again, in what sense is 
| French Salic law responsible for giving 
| France ‘‘many Pompadours and many du 
| Barry’s’”’? These vemarks by the way: 
| evidently the most interesting part of the 
lecture was the account of Catherine’s rela- 
tions with her daughter-in-law, Mary, Queen 
|of Scots. The Professor, we gather, main- 
/tains the view, which some students have 
strenuously sought to oppose, that Mary 
Stuart’s morals were in truth depraved 
by the vicious influences active at the Hrench 
Court, 
HE Scotsman of Jan. 25--quoting from the 
Aberdeen correspondent of the Press 
Association — tells us that it has now been 
definitely ascertained for true that the 
human skeletons hidden in Kirkwall Cathe- 
dral, Orkney, in pinewood chests within two 
pillars, are the remains of St. Magnus and 
St. Rognvald, his nephew. This is the 
pronouncement of Professor R. W. Reid, of 
| Aberdeen University, and the Rev. Dr. 
George Walker, a native of Orkney and 
minister of East Parish Church, Aberdeen. 
The proof rests partly upon the cleft in 
one of the skulls presumed to be that of St. 
_ Magnus, who was in fact murdered by a blow 
|on the head with a sharp heavy instrument, 
which went through to the brain; and partly 
upon the congruity in stature and age 
between the bones of the two bodies and we 
information we have about the two saints. 
The church was founded by St. Rognvald to 
/enshrine the body of St. Magnus. 
ME C. S. DOUGALL has been protesting 
| against common errors in singing ‘ Auld 
| Lang Syne’—the worst of which are “ trusty 
frien’ ”’ for ‘‘ trusty fiere’’ and ‘‘ gude willie- 
_waught,” a quite meaningless expression, for 
| “* gude-willie waught,”’ a full bumper with 
goodwill. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ADDITIONAL MATERIAL FOR A LIFE 
OF THOMAS OTWAY. 


I. His ancestry. 





WE know from an entry of Anthony a 
Wood that ‘‘ Thomas Otway, son of 
Hump. Otway, rector of Wolbeding [sic] in 
Sussex, was born at Trottin [sic] in that 
county, on the 3rd of March, 1651,” and 
inasmuch as the parish register does not 
begin in its present form until 1670 we may 
not question the date. So too we have our 
only decisive clue to the poet’s ancestry from 
this note of Wood’s. We must trust the 
slight hint given in the Epistle of Richard 
Duke to Otway to suggest what remains. 
Writing from Cambridge, Duke had begged 
that 

True to thy word, afford one visit more, 

Else I shall grow, from him thou lov’dst 

before, 

A greasy blockhead fellow in a gown, 

(Such as is, Sir, a cousin of your own;) 

With my own hair, a band, and ten long 

nails, : 

And wit that at a quibble never fails. 
Unquestionably this refers to a certain 
Charles Otway, admitted pensioner at St. 
John’s, May 22, 1671. Charles was the 
second son of John Otway of Sedbergh, York- 
shire, and had attended, as well as his father 
and Humphrey Otway, the famous boys’ 
school of that place. (Peile, ‘ Biog. Reg. of 
Christ’s College’). All the Otways, and 
there was an extensive flock of them, seem 
generally to have headed towards St. John’s 
Cambridge. Another Thomas Otway, how- 
ever, who later became bishop of Ossory in 
1680, we find admitted as a sizar at Christ’s, 
June 13, 1632, five years subsequent to the 


admission of Humphrey Otway, as a sizar | 
(Venn, | 


of the same college, May 25, 1627. 
‘Alumni Cantab.’) 

This notable Yorkshire family, of which 
our Thomas Otway may be variously con- 
sidered the most or the least notable, has 
been treated by Dugdale in his ‘ Visitation 
of the County of York,’ where is set down 
the coat-of-arms and the celebrity of the 
house and its members up till 1666. By a 
reference to the ‘ Admissions to the college 
of St. John the Evangelist’ we are able to 
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fill in the remaining details. The line, as | other profits from livings sequestered dur- 





given by Dugdale, begins with Thomas Otway 
of Middleton in Westmorland. His three 
sons are: George Otway, who had as his son 
Thomas Otway, the bishop; Roger Otway, 
who had as his son John Otway, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
whose son was Charles Otway; and finally 
Edward Otway, of Hocking in Herts, who 
was the father of Humphrey, and grandsire 
of our poet. 


Il. Humphrey Otway, his father. 


The father of Thomas Otway, the 
dramatist, seems to have been a man of 
excellent parts, and that his education was 
far better than ordinary would be the safe 
conclusion from the records of Christ’s Col- 
lege. The son of Edward Otway (1563-1616), 
who was a student at Christ’s before him, 
Humphrey Otway was born at Braughing, 
Herts., in 1611. He left his father’s rec- 
tory and attended school successively at 
Battle in Sussex, Edinburgh in Scotland, 
and Sedbergh in Yorkshire. The territory is 
sufficiently wide to indicate either wealth 
in the father, or else more than the usual 
family support. He was admitted sizar at 
Christ’s on May 25, 1627, and journeyed 
in due course to the degree of B.A. in 1630/1 
and that of M.A. in 1634. (‘ Biog. 
Register’). During this period he had been 
ordained deacon at Norwich, and became a 
priest in March, 1633/4. In July, 1638, he 
was admitted pensioner to St. John’s. The 
letter borne by him from Christ’s to St. 
John’s is about the only evidence we have, 
save that of a few dubious references in his 
son’s poems and plays, as to his character. 
One Tho, Baingrigg vouches for him in these 
terms: 

1 am_very well content that the bearer 
hereof Mr. Otway bee admitted of any other 
Colledge besides Christ’s colledge... For his 
carriage whilst he resided in the Colledge, I 
knew no exception against him, nor since his 
going away did I heare but that it was fair 
and approved, so as he was well liked and 
loved wheresoever he lived. 

Octob. 3, 1638. 

Tuo. Barnsrica. 


| 
| (‘Admiss, to College of St. John.’ i. 43.) 


| In the same year he was upon the ‘Cle 

| Lists of Chichester Diocese’ as rector of A 

| Hallows at Woolbeding. At the same time 

|that he was at Woolbeding and Trotton, 
three miles away, we discover him holding 
| the livings of Everingham and Winestead, 
Yorks. From Everingham, 1660, he was one 
of a list of petitioners to obtain tithes and 
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ing the Commonwealth. (‘ Hist. MSS. Comm. 
7th Rept. 107b). The parish register of 
Woolbeding enters under 1670, that—‘‘ Mr. 
Humphrey Otway, Rector of Woolbeding was 
buried, Feb. 9.”’ 

Ill. Elizabeth Otway, the poet's mother, 


Of Elizabeth Otway, the poet’s mother, 
we have known nothing beyond the notice 
upon the parish register of Woolbeding that : 
‘“ Blizabeth Otway, widow of Mr. Humphrey 
Otway, formerly rector of this parish was 
buried 1703.’’ To the church she gave a “‘ flagon 
of silver,’’ inscribed: ‘‘ Ex Dono Eliz. Otway, 
relict. Humph. Otway, Kccl. de Wool- 
beding Rect. Nov. 13, 1703.’’ However, 
unlike her husband, she left a_ will 
(Chichester Registry) disclosing a number 
of interesting facts. Aside from the flagon, 
the most notable benefactions are to a list 
of kinsfolk surnamed Emes, which appears 
to have been her family name. 
of Empshott, Hants, is named executor. 
Most startling is the discovery of a daughter 
named Susanna Otway, to whom the bulk of 
the estate was left. it has always been sup- 
posed that Otway was literal when he spoke 
in his ‘ Poet’s Complaint’ as follows: 

My Father was (a thing now rare) 
tel and brave, my mother chaste and 
air. 

Their pledge of Marriage-vows was onely I; 

Alone liv’d their auaeieve'a fondled Boy. 
It is possible of course to think that 
Susanna Otway was born some years after 
the birth of the poet. Pride and the needs 
of his mother and sister perhaps explain why 
Otway should never have called upon them 
during the years of his poverty in London. 

IV. Otway at Cambridge, 

It has long been debated whether Otway 
ever attended Cambridge, and to this prob- 
lem Mr. J. C. Guosu brought much interest- 
ing material (cxlvii., 422-3). In his state- 
ment, however, of the origin of the story, 
he leaves out a rather essential part, that 
Giles Jacob ‘‘ had heard at Cambridge, that 
he went afterwards to St. John’s College 
in that University.”’ 
than that after his father’s death he should 
have gone to his father’s old college, where 


his cousin Charles was attending, besides | 
several others of the northern branch of the | 


family? It is interesting to note, also, that 
Thomas Otway, the bishop, had been a 
student there, as well as at Winchester, 


where Thomas the poet was educated. But 
new evidence upon this matter has appeared 
recently in Venn’s ‘ Alumni Cantab.’’ that 


John Emes | 


What more natural | 





| Otway received the degree of M.A. from 
| Cambridge in 1680. Mr. Venn was kind 
| enough to write that a search of the univer- 
| sity records throws no light upon his sojourn 
| beyond the fact that he received the M.A. 
degree in 1680 as a member of St. John’s 
College. ‘* His name does not appear upon the 
admission book (as is usually the case with 
those incorporated from elsewhere.’’) Aside 
from this evidence, it seems obvious from 
the epistles between Richard Duke and 
Otway that the latter spent some time upon 
the banks of the Cam. He received this 
degree in the same year that he was tutor 
to Nell Gwyn’s child by Charles II. Is it 
possible that the degree was in recognition 
of that great fact, and that he received it 
at the behest of the Court, much as Dryden 
received a Master’s degree? Or was it in 
recognition of the triumphs just won by 
i‘The Orphan’ and ‘The Soldier’s For- 
tune’? Kither would be sufficiently notable. 
Che plain truth of the matter probably is 
that Otway had been long enough upon the 
books to deserve his degree. 
V. Rival Plays. 

Amusing circumstances surround the pro- 
| duction of Otway’s double bill of ‘The 
Cheats of Scapin ’ and ‘ Titus and Berenice.’ 
For Otway seems to have engaged in a race 
to the boards with two rival dramatists, and 
to have been successful in both cases, once 
by the matter of about a month. In Jan- 
uary, 1676/7, at the rival play-house in 
Drury Lane, Crowne produced his ‘ Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem,’ and in his Epistle to the 
—— he speaks slightingly of Otway’s 
play : 

Something I intended also to say in vin- 

dication of myself from theft; some Persons 
accused me of stealing the parts of Titus and 
Berenice from the French Play written by 
Mr. Racine on the same subject; but a Gen- 
tleman having lately translated that Play, 
and exposed it to publick view on the Stage, 
has saved me that labour, and vindicated me 
better than I can my self. I wou’d not be 
asham’d to borrow, if my occasions compell’d 
me, from any rich Author, etc., ete. .. . 
Up to this time Crowne had written only 
for the Duke’s Theatre. His change to the 
Theatre Royal is probably explained by an 
offer of his play to the Duke’s company and 
a refusal by the latter because they were 
already engaged to Otway’s piece. There is 
extant the complaint to the Lord Chamber- 
_lain, which is relevant to this episode. After 
| stating the case against Dryden and Lee, the 
/complaining shareholders of the Theatre 
| Royal continue : 
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Mr. Crowne, being under the like agree- 
ment with the Duke’s House, writt a play 
called The Destruction of Jerusalem, and 


being forced by their refusall of it to bring it 


to us, the said Company compelled us after 
the studying of it, and vast expense in scenes 
and clothes, to buy off their clayme.. . 
(Malone’s ‘ Dryden,’ |. i. 74ff.) 
Leaving for the moment ‘‘ Little Starch’d 
Johnny Crowne,’’ we find another dramatist 
complaining bitterly. Edward Ravenscroft, 


most skilful of all adapters and refurbishers | 


of plays, brought forth in May, 1677 his 
‘Scaramouch a Philosopher, Harlequin, A 
School Boy, Bravo, Merchant, and 
Magician,’ To all of this he joined a pro- 
logue of protest, beginning thus: 
Very untortunate this Play has bin; 
A slippery trick was play’d us by Scapin 
Whilst here our Actors made a long delay, 
When some were idle, others run away, 
The City House comes out with half our 
Play. 

We fear, that having heard of this so long, 
Your expectation now will do it wrong. 
‘Scaramouch,’ like Otway’s play, appears 
to have been a success, but Ravenscroit 
probably did not love the young dramatist 
the better for the march stolen upon him, 
or for the crowds drawn by the earlier play. 
The ‘Cheats of Scapin’ remained for many 
years a prime favourite, witness the follow- 
ing couplet from Gould’s ‘ Cabal of Criticks,’ 

1685 : 


The Cheats of Scapin, one, a noble thing: 

What a. throng’d Audience does it always 

ring: 

VI. A Whiggish Criticism of * Venice 

Preserved.’ 

In the Harleian MSS. (7319, p. 225) is 
preserved a ‘Satire’ dated 1682 that is 
unique as affording a contemporary criti- 
cism of ‘ Venice Preserved.’ Unfortunately 
it is not unbiassed, as it is clearly the vent 
of a Whiggish writer against this most Tory 
of plays. By its very bile, it manages to tell 
us something about the particular rivalries 
of the year, what scene (probably by its 
political allusion to Shaftesbury) was most 
popular, and finally it adds something that 
seems to point to the time when Otway gave 
over being poet for a trial at being soldier. 
The excerpt that concerns us follows. A 
bookseller speaks : 

He crys,—Sr. Mr. Otway’s last new Play 

With ‘the Epilogue whieh for ye Duke he 


rit, 
So lik’d at Court by all the Men of Wit: 
I heard an Ensign of the Guard declare, 
That with him Shadwell was not to compare, 
‘ He liked that Scene of Nicky Nacky, more 
Than all that Shadwell ever writ before. 
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Was’t not enough, that at this Tedious Play 

1 lavish’d half a Crown, & half a Day, 

But I must find, Patch’d up at every Wall 

Stuff ncne can bear, who starves not at 
Whitehall? 

As Rascals, changing Rags for Scarlet Coats 

Cudgell’d before, set up to cut Whig’s 
Throats; 

So ~< Blockhead that can please the 
sour 

Plucks up a Spirit, & turns Poet for’t. 


RosweEtt G. Ham. 


Yale University. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
| Kccnes, or Ecciesvitte, Co. TYRONE, AND 
Fintona, Co. FERMANAGH, 
I. Eccles Pedigree. 


THs family was apparently of Scottish 

origin, the first of whom I have any 
record being John Kccles, of Kildonan, Co. 
Ayr, who was living there in 1618. He mar- 
ried Janet Cathcart and by her had issue :— 


1. John Eccles, of Kildonan, Co. Ayr. 


2. Gilbert Eccles, b. 1602, d. 1692. He 
settled in Ireland, and acquired large estates 
in Cos. Fermanagh and Tyrone, living at 
Shannock or Shanoge in Co. Fermanagh. 
He was High Sheriff for Co. Fermanagh in 
1665, and for Co. Tyrone in 1673. He mar- 
ried, but I do not know his wife’s name, and 
by her had issue :— 

I. Daniel Eccles, b. May 7, 1646, d. March 
5, 1688/9 (M.I.), and was bur. in Enniskil- 
len. Of Shannock, Co. Fermanagh. High 
Sheriff, Co. Fermanagh, 1675. Was highly 
distinguished in the Williamite War. He 
married Sarah, dau. of William Moore, of 
Tullevin, Co. Cavan, who was M.P. for Co. 
Cavan 1661-66. Marriage Settlements 
dated March 9, 1670 (Exchequer Bill, ‘ Law 
v. Eccles and Nixon,’ dated Jan, 20, 1703), 
and had issue :— 

1. Gilbert Eccles, b. 167-, d. 1719. Wii 
with codicil dated March 10, 1718/9, was 
proved April 8, 1719 (Dio. of Clogher). Of 
Shannock, Co. Fermanagh. High Sheriff 
for Co. Fermangh in 1696 and 1698.  Cap- 
tain in Fermanagh Militia in Col. Wise- 
heart’s Dragoons, Apr. 26, 1708, and in Col. 

| Hugh Willoughby’s Dragoons, Feb. 17, 1715. 
| e married Sydney, sister of John 
Creichton, of Crom Castle, Co. Fermanagh. 
| High Sheriff, Co. Fermanagh, 1715, 
and youngest dau. of Captain James 


Creichton (by his wife Hester, dau. of Sir 
John Hume, Bart., of Castle Hume, Co. 
| Fermanagh), elder brother of 


Major- 
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General David Creichton, of Crom, M.P., 
father of Abraham, 1st Lord Erne, and had 
issue. 

2. William Eccles, b. 167-, d. 173-. Will 
dated Dec. 9, 1739. Sworn March 4, 1739/40. 
Proved July 30, 1742. Of Shannock, Co. 
Fermanagh. Lieut. in Fermanagh Militia, 
Col. Hugh Willoughby’s Dragoons, Feb. 17, 
1715. He married and had issue :— 

i. Daniel E., who died 1749. 

ii. Mary E., d. 1765. She married (Mar- 
riage Settlements dated June 24, 1744) 
George Nicholls, of Lossett, Co. Cavan, 


Attorney-at-Law, son of Robert Nicholls, of | 


Shancor, Co. Cavan. He married, secondly, 
Sidney Moore, and had two daughters by her, 
he died October, 1794; having had issue by 
his first wife :— 

(i). George N., of Lossett and Rubracken, 
Co. Cavan. f 
Robert Booth, of Drumcarbin, Co. Cavan. 


(ii). Daniel N. 
(iii). Oliver Arthur N. 
(iv). Sidney N., married Nov. 19, 1784, 


at Killeshandra, Co. Cavan, John Wilson, | 


of Proudstown, Co. Meath. 

(v). Alice N., married, firstly, Nov. 9, 
1772, at Killeshandra, Co. Cavan, Robert 
Hamilton, of Dromsonnis, Parish of Kils- 
kerry, Co. Tyrone. She married, secondly, 
.... Spear, of Enniskillen. 

(vi). who died before her 
father. 

3. Chichester Eccles. 
_ 4 Mary Eccles, who died 1727 (Date on 

mourning ring). She was twice married, 
her second husband, whom she married Feb. 
27, 1718/9, at St. Michan’s Church, Dublin, 
was Robert King. Her first husband was 
Adam Nixon, M.A., Rector of Aghalurchan, 
Co. Fermanagh, Vicar-General of Clogher 
and Chancellor of the Diocese, J.P. Co. 
Fermanagh, whom she married April 29, 
1697, at Clones. He was born about 1662, 
and died Dec. 15, 1716. Second son of 
George Nixon, of Granshagh, Co. Fermanagh, 
and had issue, a son :— 

Eccles Nixon, b. about 1698. Of Drum 
Crom, Co. Fermanagh. Scholar 1716; B.A. 
1718; and M.A., 1721, Trin. Coll., Dublin. He 
married April 24, 1719, at St. Michan’s 
Church, Dublin, Mary Conry, and had issue, 
a son :— 

Eccles Nixon, b. about 1736/7; d. May 
29, 1806, at Sea. Major-General in the 


Mary N., 


Madras Army. Knighted Dec. 3, 1799. He 
married before 1775, Anne Philadelphia, 


He married Frances, dau. of | 





{ 

dau. of Dr. Braham, of Suffolk. She was b. 
| Sept, 21, 1752, and d. June 24, 1803, at 
Cheltenham. 

5. Sarah Eccles, who married Feb. 2, 
1692, Michael Law, of Coleshill, Co. Fer- 
managh. He raised a troop of Horse for 
King William. They had issue, a son:— 

(Rev.) Samuel Law, who was the ancestor 
of Law of Killaloe. See Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry ’ of Ireland, 1912. 

6. Hester Eccles. 

7. Jane Kccles, 
| Hamilton. 

8. Anne Kccles, who married James, son 
|of James Hamilton, of Carrowvetragh, Co, 
| Monaghan. He was of Amynannan, Clones, 
| his Will dated .... was proved June 10, 
| 1736 (Dio. of Clogher). They had issue :— 
i. Gilbert H. 

ii. William H. 

iii. Charles H. 

iv. Sarah H., who married a Mr. Pollox. 





who married a Mr. 


II. Charles Eccles, of whom presently. 

| III. Joseph Eccles, of Rathmoran, Co. 
| Fermanagh. High Sheriff 1712. Will 
| dated Aug. 3, 1709. Proved Sept. 17, 1723. 
| IV. (dau.) Eccles, who married.... 
| Wiseheart, Probably Lieut.-Col. Wiseheart 
of a Regt. of Militia Dragoons. 

Charles Eccles, the second son, was of 
Fintona, Co. Fermanagh. High Sheriff, Co, 
Tyrone, 1694. Admon. granted to his estate, 
Nov. 7, 1726. He married... . and had 
issue :— 

Daniel Eccles, b. 1692, d. 1750. Will 
dated Nov. 10, 1747, proved July 2, 1750. 
B.A. Trin. Coll., Dablin, 1714. Of Fin- 
tonagh, Co, Tyrone High Sheriff, Co. 
Tyrone 1720. In a deed dated 23 and %4 
May, 1780, in the pedigree of Reynolds of 
Coolbeg, he was described as of Ecclesville, 
Co. Tyrone. He married in 1718, Mary, 
dau. of Robert Lowry, of Ahenis, Co.... 
.. , She died in 1755, her Will, dated May 
9, 1745, was proved May 27, 1755. They 
had issue :— 

1. Charles Eccles, d. Dec. 30, 1763. Men- 
tioned in his father and mother’s Wills. Of 
Ecclesville. B.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin, 1740. 
High Sheriff, Co. Tyrone, 1746. Married 
July 11, 1745, at St. Michan’s Church, Dub- 
lin, Rebecca Anne, dau. of Charles Stewart 
(or Steuart), of Bailieborough Castle, Co. 
Cavan and Mount Stewart, Co. Dublin, 
barrister-at-law. She died April 26, 1790, 
having had issue :— 
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‘ i. Daniel Eccles, b. 1746. Of Eccles-! 8 Mary Eccles, who married Peter 
at ville, Co. Tyrone, J.P., D.L. High Sheriff, Delamere, but had no issue and died Decem- 
Co. ‘fyrone, 1772. Mentioned in his grand- ber, 1783, in Dublin. Her husband married 
9 mother’s Will. He married, Feb. 28, 1773, secondly in May, 1785, Hester, dau. of 
d Anne, dau. of John Dickson, of Ballyshan- Thomas Fitzgerald, of Killmeed, Co. Kil- 
ve non, Co. Donegal. She died March 11, dare, and died in 1805. 
¥ 1819, aged 73, having had issue :— 9. Elizabeth LKccles, married first, July 
by (i) John Dickson Eccles, b, 1783, d. Oct. 11, 1756, at Cones, Co. Monaghan, to Dr. 
d 12, 1830. Of Ecclesville.. J.P., D.L. He John Graydon, and secondly, in May, 1759, 
: married, Oct. 30, 1810, Jemima, third dau. to William Lee, of Cootehill, Co. Fer- 
of .. . . Dickson, of Woodville; (ii) Hester managh, but had no issue by either husband. 
Eccles, d. March 17, 1858, having married, 10. Margaret Eccles, married John 
r March 3, 1810, the Rev. J —_ Lowry Dick- Smyth, of Ballyshannon, Co. Donegal, and 
son, b. Aug. 19, 1783, d. Nov. 23, 1861, had issue :— 
mn third son of . . “pe Dickson, of Woodville >| i. John Smyth. 
0, (iii) . . . Kecles, married in 1817, William) j; Mary A Sn 
: . y Anne Smyth, d. May 18, 1830, 
8, > . July Roe d. Fa Bia gga | aged 69, and bur. May 21, at Kilbarron, Co. 
0, fifth yer ‘wie ep aren | Eomagat She married (settlements dated 
7 uu. John Siccles. May 23 and 24, 1780) Hewetson Reynolds 
iii. (Rev.) Charles Kccles, drowned at he died ante 1830. , 
Bath. | 11. Isabella Eccles, married Francis 
iv. Gilbert Eccles. Mentioned in his Lucas, b. 1723, d. 1770, Rector of 
x, grandmother’s Will, 1747. | Drumgoon, Co. Cavan. Fourth son of 
2. Robert Eccles, who had the Fer- Thomas Lucas, of ..., by his wife, the 
managh Kstates, married a Miss Baggs. Hon, Alice Blayny, dau. of William, 6th 
3 3. Daniel Eccles. Lord Blayny, and brother of Edward Lucas, 
" 4. Mervyn Eccles, d. s. p. sh ligand Co. Monaghan; and 
5. Frances Eccles, d. 1776. Married in i Siieaie Sees 
‘ 1740 John Dickson, b. 1718, d. 1774, of .: a ; 
' . * geen | ii, Daniel Kccles Lucas. Will dated 
Ballyshannon, Co. Donegal, son o: 
Dickson. of and had issue: — | June 28, 1827. Proved May 20, 1828. 
ROE: e:cixsis : 
of ‘ : . M.A, Glasgow, 1777. Rector of Dromod, 
0. ag in eco ite ‘edie | Co. Cavan, 1812. He married Annie Allen. 
Q i 1 F q : 
d 73." Married, Feb. 28, 1773, Daniel Eccles, | being ee Re. Ey Te PR ee 
of Ecclesville, J.P., D.L., High Sheriff, Co. a on 
MT Tyrone, 1772. : Cadwaller Bl L 
). 6. James Lowry Eccles, married... . ee ee Se 
1- Perry, dau. of .... Perry, of Seskinore, °: Mary Lucas, married . . . Healey. 
>, and had issue :— vi. Alicia Lucas, married 1788, Edward 
4 i. ‘ ™ Richardson, b. 1769, d. Aug. 3, 1845. Of 
if ‘ — 3 r Shannock Poplar Vale, Co. Monaghan. High Sheriff, 
, soa P . ¥ “ _ ' iy “<i ss Co. Monaghan, 1793. They had no issue. 
iii. Jane Eccles, marrie e Rev. Alex- ik ia 
rf ander Auchinleck, of Castle Lodge, Co. Harris. roy ie la, See 
; a y Eccles, married firstly, Wil ae a 
) . ar ccle r =| 
liam Lucas, Surgeon’ of Clonkeen, Co. Mona- Robert Lucas. 
.- ghan; and secondly .... Percy. x. Jane Lucas. 
yt 7. Anna Eccles. Will dated Jan. 20, M. Freseansie Rarnctes. 
) 1790. Proved Jan. 13, 1791. Married | as 
d ge 1755, Nicholas Coyne, of Dublin, | ——— eee ee *~ the 
)- and Clonoose, Co. Cavan. High Sheriff, | pretty little old-wor own 0 ar 
t Co. Cavan, 1753. Will dated April 20, mouth, in the Isle of Wight, will remember 
). 1761. Probate granted Dec. 6, 1764. Son |the long embankment with the bridge over 
, of John Coyne, of Lacken, Co. Westmeath, |the river, which is one of its many pictur- 
), whose will dated July 24, 1742, was proved |esque features. Toll is exacted from certain 
(Prerog.) July 20. 1752. ‘horse-drawn vehicles passing over the bridge, 
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of which a list is posted on a board. ‘‘ Coach, 
Stage-coach, Omnibus, Van, Caravan, 
Sociable, Berlin, Landau, Chariot, Vis-a- 
Vis, Barouche, Pheton, Cabriolet, Calash, 
Curricle, Car, Chair, Gig, Hearse, Litter, 
Chaise, Waggon, Wain, Cart.’’ 
stand that some of these carriages are not 
frequently to be seen at Yarmouth; but it 
may be worth recording that in the summer 
of 1925, the appearance there of a Sociable, 
a Vis-a-Vis, or a Calash, if not expected, 
was at least a contingency to be provided for. 
G. P. A. 


UTNAGE, CO. GLOS.: A PLACE- 
NAME OF FAIRY-LORE.—The spot 
to which this surviving (but hitherto 
unnoticed) name applies is marked on the 
Ordnance Survey adjoining the river Coln, 
upon the Chedworth bank of that stream, 
just where a sharp bend towards the Yan- 
worth wood causes a projection, or ‘‘ ness’’ 
(O.E. nesse; f. a promontory, or headland). 
Only three hundred yards from it northward 
beside the road there is a powerful spring 
(i.e., ‘‘ Holiwell’’) at a place known as 
‘* Turpin’s Green,’’ though Turpin lived and 
farmed it so far back as a.p. 1180 (temp. 
Hen. II) together with many other acres 
on both sides of the stream. Fortunately, the 
Landboe of Winchcombe Abbey, records (vol. 
il. 317-378) the story of several field-dona- 
tions made to it at Yanworth and Chedworth 
by various well-to-do Norman tenants of local 
manor-farms and pasture-meads that are 
more or less intersected by the Coln, which 
also divides these two manors and parishes. 
It likewise hands down to us many of the 
field-names, either directly, or else by- impli- 
cation from their owner’s names, In addition 
to Turpin, Eadric, Hathumar and Godhurst 
(i.e., the God’s wood?) we obtain successive 
owners of an adjoining pastureland, called 
Nicholas of Hudeknas (Hodecnesse, Hudek- 
nesse), and William of Hodeknes, or Hudeke- 
nesse ; 
is the parent uncurtailed form of Hutnage, 
the Sath-cams to-day in point. Nicholas and 
William and others, therefore, were merely 
the holders who called themselves by the name 
of their holding here during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. 
The name Hodeken though, of course, Saxon, 
was not a personal one. 


in the ‘ Onomasticon.’ It was entirely 


associated with Teutonic fairy-lore; with a 
certain sprite who frequented forest and | 
woodland, and in general he may be con- | 
He was | 


sidered a benevolent one of his class. 


and that involves no doubt that this | 
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familiar as a home-sprite in the Hildesheim 
region of Hanover as Hiitchen (Hodeken) 
from his wearing a pointed hat or cap; and 
pleasant things are related of his having 
given a poor nailsmith an iron staple out 
of which could be made nails of gold, &c. 


| He is also recorded to have given a poor girl 


a roll of lace, which, though sold in bits, 
never diminished. 

As already has been shewn (cf. exlix. 
420), a neighbouring spot long _ bore 
the grim but fascinating name of 
Dragonhoard; and, moreover, since a local 
sacrariam, of some distinct importance, cer- 
tainly stood in Roman villa-days(and probably 
before these) but a few hundred yards along 
the valley on a shelf overlooking the same 
stream, Cuneglan (perhaps glan=the Celtic 
glana; nitidus: ‘‘shining”’ ; otherwise, Welsh 


glén; ‘‘clean”’: ‘‘holy”: ‘* fair”) —to- 
day ‘‘ Coln,’’ it need not surprise that a 
locality so folded within the heart of 


Cotswold and so strikingly attractive and 
forest-like, should have begotten folk-ideas, 
some of which faithfully cling on. 

No one, for instance, hereabouts, will 
burn elder, the ellern tree. If some 
careless person does so it burns so fiercely 
that Yanworth people cry out—‘ The 
devil’s in the chimney.’”’ At any rate the 
Sylvanus represented in a little freestone 
plaque now in Chedworth Villa museum 
carrying a hare or rabbit, has evidently had 
woodland successors to his aforetime realm 
here, and no doubt the Elder all over this 
district and beyond was a venerated tree, and 
there to-day are people who will willingly let 
it ruin their best privet hedge (as it so easily 
can do) rather than do it violence. If Holi- 
well wood, with its bronze-age barrow, could 
give a voice from its ‘‘ Holiwell,’’ or from 


| the whisperings of its gracious leaves, there 


might be recaptured magical tales enough to 
start a Cotswold Folk-lore Society. Lastly, 
it is not impossible that the name Yanworth, 
Yanewude: Ianeworthe (XII cent.) may pos- 


'sibly conceal in its first strange element the 
/name of the lost Celtic divinity to whom its 


‘* Godhurst’’ was sacred, That Oshere, 
King Osrie’s brother, should have planted 


,aroyal mission-house on royal demesne within 


14 miles along this valley, at Withington, 


| so early as c. a.D. 690, suggests twa things: 


It will not be traced | 


first that some of the prime rewards of the 
West Saxon victory in 577, in land, were 
marked-out in this district; and secondly, 
that Celtic paganism remained specially 
obstinate, hereabouts. 

Sr. Ciarr BapDDELEY. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


46 (VTHEDRAW.’’—This odd word is found 

in a letter signed ‘‘ your scolar Ed- 
munde,”’ addressed sometime before 1478, to 
“Sir William Stonor, Knyght”’ (‘ Stonor 
Letters and Papers’ |Camden: 1919] II. 


Lyketh it your goodnes to haue yn remem- 
berans, at soche tyme as it lykid your mayster- 
ship to licens me to depart 1 shewde the 
cause of my kommyng; perauenture more 
chargeful besynes hath othedraw your mynde, 
therefore I besech youre maystership to haue 
yne consideracioun a lytil wilnot qvyte at 
this solemmpne feest. 

The letter is well written, and the general 
sense clear. Does Edmund mean “‘ with- 
drawn’? ? Why not write it? 

QV. 


UANE: BRAY: DE WINDT.—Matthew 
Duane (1707-1785) was a_ celebrated 
eighteenth century lawyer and antiquary, of 
whom accounts are given in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ and Welford’s ‘ Men 
of Mark ’twixt Tyne and Tweed.’ He mar- 
ried a north-country lady, Dorothy, daughter 
of Thomas Dawson, by his wife Barbara, 
daughter of Henry Peareth, of Usworth. 
Duane seems to have kept up a close con- 
nection with the north. He had chambers 
in the house in Newcastle of his wife’s uncle, 
William Peareth, alderman. He bought 
land in Mason and Brenkley in the parish 
of Ponteland, and he was buried in the 
church (now cathedral) of St. Nicholas in 
Newcastle. He also had a house in Bed- 
ford Row, Londen, where his widow died. 
He had no children, and his heir was Michael! 
Bray, his nephew, who is described in ‘ Lin- 
coln’s Inn Admissions’ as eldest son of 
Michael Bray, esq., deceased, of Clonmell, 
Ireland. Duane’s nephew, Michael Bray, 
lived at Wimbledon in Surrey. In Burke’s 
‘Commoners ’ (1836), under ‘ Darell, of Cale- 
hill, Kent,’ it is stated that Catherine, 
daughter of Philip Darell, became the wife 
of Michael Bray, esq., no date or place being 
given. On 17 May, 1796, at Wimbledon, 
John Sutton, comte de Clonard, married 
Miss Sarah Bray, 2nd daughter of Michael 
Bray, of Lincoln’s Inn, and on 13 Sept., 
1798, Michael McEvoy married Miss Bray. 
Michael Bray, of Lincoln’s Inn, died at. 
Wimbledon on 5 April, 1797. _ These refer- 


ences are from the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
His heir was his son, John Bray, of London, 
who was living in 1830. 


After this the Brays 
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are not found in connection with the estate 
in Brenkley and Mason, but in 1852 the 
owner seems to have been Joseph Clayton de 
Windt, and in 1894 Harry Darrel de Windt. 
Although there are several accounts of 
Matthew Duane, none of them mentions the 
family from which he came. _1t seems that 
he was probably Irish. I shall be very much 
obliged for information concerning (1) the 
parents of Matthew Duane, (2) the family 
of De Windt who held property in Northum- 
berland during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, (3) whether the De Windts 
were related to the Brays. 
M. H. Dopps. 
RITISH OFFICERS IN THE VENE- 
ZUELAN ARMY.—1 shall be glad to 
be referred to any printed list, in English, 
of the British Officers who served under 
Simon Bolivar against the Spaniards during 
the war of independence. 
Voge 
ILLIAM TAPLIN, SURGEON.—What 
is known of William Taplin (not in the 
‘D.N.B.’) who wrote ‘The Gentlemen’s 
Stable Directory or Modern System of Far- 
riery,’ of which an eighth edition appeared 
in 1789 with a portrait? His horse medicines 
were sold by agents all over the country, and 
by his publisher, Kearsley, of Fleet Street. 
Was Thomas Taplin Cooke (1782-1866), the 
circus proprietor, named after him? 
J. M. Butiocu. 
{IGHTEENTH CENTURY DWARFS.—I 
shall fell grateful to any reader who can 
give me any information regarding two cele- 
brated Dwarfs who existed in the eighteenth 
century: ‘‘ John Coan,’ the English Dwarf, 
and ‘‘ David Gabarisco,’’ the Prussian 
Dwarf. There is probably some book which 
would give me all the particulars. 
ALBERT AMOR. 
VQKOTTOWE: A TRAGEDY OF 1836.—- 
Quoting from the Orleanois of Sept. 25, 
1836, the Globe, of Sept. 29 of the same year, 
chronicles ‘‘a deplorable event... at the 
Chateau (?) des Muids, the residence of Mr. 
Skottowe, a young Englishman of fortune, 
whose marriage with the daughter of a 
butcher of Orleans caused much sensation in 
the country about eight years ago.’? The 
deplorable event was the death of Mrs. 


| Skottowe and of her lover, Desmartel by 


name; it being believed that the former 


| fired the shots which terminated both lives. 


I am anxious to discover the identity of 
‘“*Mr. Skottowe,’’ and further details of the 
occurrence. P. M. 
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HE DILETTANTI CLUB. — Where can 
I see the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
of the members of this Club, and also read 


an account of their proceedings? 
JoserH C. BRIDGE. 





St. Albans, 
YHARLOTTE CHAPEL, ST. PANCRAS. 
—From family memoranda it appears 
that Wm, Brock was baptized 17 Feb. 1779, 
at Charlotte, or Charlotta, Chapel, St. Pan- 
cras. Where was this chapel situate, and 
when was it demolished? Are its registers 


extant, and if so where can they be con- | 


sulted ? 
H. G. H. 
POPLADY'S ‘ROCK OF AGES.’ — The 
second line in the fourth verse of this 
reads in most modern versions: 
When my eyelids close in death. 

Was this so in the MS. or first printed 
edition, or is it a subsequent mutation (or 
mutilation)? I am led to put this query 
because the Rev. J. Patterson Smyth, in his 
‘The Old Documents and the New Bible’ 
(1890, p. 25), used it to illustrate the well- 
known critical canon or maxim in examining 
MSS. Difficilior lectio potior (applied also 
by Dr. Moore, ‘Textual Criticism of the 
Divinia Commedia,’ p. xxxvi.) thus: 


For example, I am informed that in the | 
hymn ‘ Rock of Ages,’ the line “‘ When mine | 


eyelids close in death” reads in some copies, 
“When mine eyestrings burst in death.” 
This is clearly the “ more difficult reading,’ 
but for that reason it is most likely to be the 


original one, since nobody would be likely to | 
alter the other for such an unpleasant read- | 


ing, but anyone might be tempted to change 
it for the other. 


Was Mr. Smyth justified in his applica- | 


tion of the above canon to Toplady’s line? It 


seems very likely, as my copy of Gadsby’s | 


‘ Selection ’ (1900) has ‘‘ When my eyestrings 
break in death.’’ No doubt other variants 
exist, but I am curious to know how the 
original stood, and (if possible) whether (and 
where) the MS. is still preserved. 
J. B. McGovern, F.S.A., SCOT. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, 
C.-on-M., Manchester. 
SLINGTON: CATTLE 
FOG. —I have tried in many ways to 


find the date on which animals were choked | 
at Islington Fat Stock Show, by dense fog, | 
I quite | 


many years ago — perhaps 40. 
remember hearing of it at the time, as a 
child, and I should feel very much obliged 


if some one could tell me the date and the | 


number that died. 


S. H. Prigsttey. 
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HE LADYBIRD.—When did this insect 
get its name, and why was it associated 
with Our Lady.? The name must surely 
date from before the Reformation, though 
the earliest example given in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
is from a work published in 1704. The Ger- 
man name is ‘‘ Marienkafer,’’ and the 
French ‘ béte au bon Dieu.’ Was the lady- 
bird regarded as sacred in_ pre-Christian 
times ? 
Irvine Gray. 
ORTRAITS IN POSSESSION OF VER. 
NON FAMILY.—Portraits of Sir 
| John Walter of Sarsden, Oxon, Chief Baron 
| of the Exchequer, temp. James I. and of Sir 
| John Walter, Bart., his grandson and his 
| 





wife (‘‘ drawn by Mr. Doll’’) passed into. 
| that lady’s hands. She was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Vernon, and after 
| Sir John Walter’s death in 1722, she mar- 
| ried as his third wife Simon, 1st. Viscount 
‘Harcourt. By her will dated Feb. 13, 
| 1747, and proved P.C.C. July 22, 1748, 
|she left these portraits to her brother Sir 
‘Charles Vernon. Are these portraits still 
in the possession of Lord Vernon’s family? 
Is there any published account of the pic- 
tures at Sudbury ? 
EK. St. Joun Brooxs. 
HOMAS DAY, AUTHOR OF ‘SAND- 
FORD AND MERTON.’—I am engaged 
in writing a biography of Thomas Day 
Can any one refer me to un- 
printed material concerning him? I am 
| particularly interested in traditions about 
him, letters to or from him, his unpublished 
works, and his journals. James Keir and 
John Blackman in their respective accounts 
of Day mention a journal kept by him dur- 
ing a youthful excursion to the West of 
England. Does this journal still exist? 
G. W. GiIcNILLrat, JR. 
Seneca, 8.C., U.S.A. 
‘© WINCING MEAD.” — The term occurs- 
frequently in an account book of 1700, 
and I suppose it to mean a private plot 
where the family took walking exercise. I 
| should be glad to have this corroborated by 
| other instances. G. O’F. 


| BEMSLEY (BEAMSLEY). — Are the 

Bemsley (Beamsley) and Bensly families 
descended from the same original stock? Is 
anything known either regarding the Bems- 
‘ley (Beamsley) family prior to 1650 in Eng- 
‘land, or regarding a Bemsley (Beamsley) an 
official of Oxford University in the late 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century. 

Gro. A. Tayior. 
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pondence on purveyors of Asses’ milk 
prompts me to enquire when and why was it 
that the animal under discussion ceased, in 
common parlance, to be known as an ass, and 
became a donkey. 
J. R. H. 
EPYS’S VARNISHED PAPER.—Dur- 
ing 1666 Pepys was busy making a trial 
of varnished paper. He employed a man to 
make experiments in this, which at first, one 
may suppose through paper being unsuitable 
or the varnish not right, were unsuccessful. 
However, eventually, he procured what he 
wanted, and made up a little book of this 
varnished paper and submitted it to Sir 
William Coventry and his colleagues, who 
approved. He does not state what its use 
was to be. What was it? 
R. A. L. L. 
INES ON A FIRE-BACK.—The following 


lines are on an old metal fire-back. What | Societies’ Reports and Papers, vol. xxiv 
| ? ? “? 


| Part 2. 


do they mean? Can they be traced? 
The sun my flaming brother is, 
The earth my mother kind, 
The sea my younger brother is, 
But me no man can find. 


years ago a friend of mine was fond 
of reciting a 
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«“ ASS” AND “ DONKEY.”—The corres- | 


| 


| 


| F.S.A. 


' worth,’ by K. Norgate and M. 
| man. 


Rk. S. B. 
BACCO: POEM WANTED.—Over fifty | 


oem in which the respective | 


werits of alcoholic liquor and tobacco are | 


compared, the poem demonstrating in favour 
of the latter. The only two lines I can 
remember refer to the fumes of tobacco and 
alcoholic liquor, as follows:—‘‘ While his go 
up into the brain, mine go up the chimney,” 
and the verses concluded with the words, 
“To Baccy.’” 

I should be much obliged if any reader 
could tell me where this poem is to he found. 
My memory runs to Tom Hood, but I cannot 
find it in a collected volume of his poems. 

Wicar. 

UTHORS WANTED.—(a) Who wrote the 

following, which is obviously based on 
Proverbs xvi. 32? 

Fortior est qui se quam qui fortissima 

vincit, 

Moenia, 

(}) Men write on the earth in time their 
legend, 

Then into earth’s bosom sink to rest, 

And after ages decipher slowly 

The mingled scroll like a palimpsest. 

() Prophecy is the most gratuitous form of 
error, 

(The Lord Chief Justice was reported in 
The Times of 7 April, 1925, to have attributed 
it to George Eliot). 

(i) You cannot disprove a prophecy; you can 
only disbelieve it. 

@ Opportunity is not a passing angel that 
nocks at the door but once, It is a march- 


ing host that is continually knocking. 
HaArMATOPEGOs. 
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VILLAGE HISTORIES 
(cl. 27). 
should like to draw attention to an admir- 
able history of Ardingly village compiled 
for private circulation by Miss Mary Hol- 
gate, of Mount Pleasant, Ardingly. 
W OLSELEY. 


The Lincoln City Public Library has the 
following, among others, with reference to 
Lincolnshire :— 

‘ Account of Messingham,’ by John Mac- 
kinnon, M.A. Edited by Edward Peacock, 
(Stephen Austin and Sons, Hert- 
ford, 1881). 

‘Some notes for a History of Nocton,’ by 
Kate Norgate and Maurice Henry Footman. 
Reprinted from Associated Architectural 


(Jas, Williamson, Lincoln, 1900). 
‘ Some notes for a History of Potter Han- 
H. Foot- 
Reprinted from Associated Archi- 
tectural Societies’ Reports and Papers, vol. 
xxvi., Part 2. (W. K. Morton, Lincoln, 
1903). 

‘ Historical notes on the Parish of Part- 
ney,’ by Gilbert George Walker, M.A. (W. 
K. Morton, Spilsby, 1898). 

‘ History of the Manor and Township of 
Doddington,’ by R. E. G. Cole, M.A. (Jas. 
Williamson, Lincoln, 1897). 

‘History of Bardney Village,’ by Tom. 
Crowder. (W. K. Morton and _ Sons, 
Horncastle, 1925). 

‘A History of Threekingham with Stow,’ 
attempted by W. A. Cragg. (W. K. Mor- 
ton and Sons, Sleaford, 1913). 

‘ History of Kirton, derived from various 
published and manuscript sources, by 
Oxoniensis, and reprinted from the Gains- 
borough News.’ (C. Caldicott, Gainsborough, 
1902). This is one of a series, indexed 
under Moor, which comprises: — Scotter 
(1901); Blyton (1901); Laughton (1902) ; 


Lea (1902); Redbourne (1902); Blyburgh 
(1902); Grayingham (1903); Hibaldstow 
(1903); Northorpe and Southorpe (1904) ; 


Heapham, Pilham and Springthorpe (1905) ; 
Scotton (1905). 
A. L. Cox. 


‘Life in a Yorkshire Village (Carlton-in- 
Cleveland),’? by J. Fairfax-Blakeborough. 
(Out of print). 

‘Bits of West Cleveland’ (Great Ayton, 
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Stokesley, etc.), by J. Fairfax-Blakeborough. | St. Eadburgh, Lyminge, Kent,’ by the Rey; 
(Out of print). — . Robert C. Jenkins, M.A., Canon of Canter. 
Manor of Well and Snape’ (T. Hors- bury and Rector of Lyminge. 


fall). ‘The Basilica of Lyminge: Roman 
‘ History of Askrigg’ (C. Whaley), 1890. | Saxon, and Medieval,’ a lier. Robert (. 
‘Sutton in Holderness’ (T. Blashill). Jenkins, Rector of Lyminge, Kent. 
‘ Church _and Parish of Hutton Rudby’} ‘Qbservations on the Remains of the 
(Rev. A. Eddowes). _ | Basilica of Lyminge,’ by Rev. R. C. Jen. 
Goldsborough ’ (W. A. Atkinson), kins, 1888. 
‘Lastingham ’ (J. Charles Wall). ‘The Church of St. Oswald at Paddles 
‘Gleanings from an Iron Chest (Hornby, worth. Kent,’ by Rev. Robert C. Jenkins 
Bedale)’ (M. A. Boultbee), 1901. | Rector, 1875. 
J. Farrrax-BrakEBOROUGH. | ‘Smalley, County Derby, History and 
Perhaps R. A. L. L. will find this short | Legends,’ by Rev. Charles Kerry, Rector, 
list of village histories useful :— | 1905, with an additional volume, illustrated, 
‘Esh Leaves: Being Drafts Upon the | 1907. : 
Memory of An Old Parishioner,’ by W. R.| ‘A Brief History of the Parish of Cheam, 


Wiggen (1914). (Describing the village of | Surrey, from before the Norman Conquest 
Esh, Co. Durham). to 1809,’ by Bruce Thorns. 
“A Lecture on the History of Elstree,’ by LEonaRD C. Price. 


Rev. A. R. T. Eales (1922). 
‘A Short History of the Parish of Hips- }\QHAKESPEARE’S WILL: THE STIGMA 


well, Richmond, Yorks,’ by Rev. E. G. Coles REMOVED (cl. 39).—The will of Geof- 

(1922). | frey Fleetwood, of the parish of St. Anne, 
‘ Quaint Alston, Co. Cumberland,’ by Mac- | Blackfriars, citizen and grocer, also illus 

Kenzie MacBride (N.D.). | trates the division of a testator’s property 
‘ A Short History of Kelloe, Co. Durham,’ | into three parts. 

by Rev. Charles Geeson. He divides his estate into three equal parts 


‘Fenny Drayton: Its History and according to the custom of the City of Lon- 
Legends,’ by Rev. Jenkyn Edwards; 2nd don, one-third to wife, one-third to his two 


ed., 1924. children equally, and one-third to pay 
‘A History of Wymeswold,’ by Rev. Sid- funeral expenses and numerous legacies, in- 
ney Pell Potter (1915). cluding gifts to the poor of Blackfriars and 
‘A Hamlet of Wycliffe, by H. D. thechildrev of Christ’s Hospital. He leaves 
Pritchett (1925). £500 apiece to his son and daughter, payable 
‘The History of Sadberge,’ by Rev. W. at 21 or at daughter’s marriage, makes his 
Lancaster Taylor (1919). wife residuary legatee of this last third, and 


The last is a very useful book and is really appoints her executrix. The will is dated 
more than a history of the village of Sad- | 24 April and was proved by the relict on 11 
berge, as it contains, in a succinct form, May, 1636. (P.C.C., Pile, 44). 


a valuable account of the ‘‘ Boldon Buke”’ R. W. B. 
and an explanation of the terms therein Meo ©. Dane's date dee eee 
used. ee tion and gratitude; but I would like to 
an Fs » ASKEW. point out that all the essentials in this matter 
Ye Olde Village of Hornchurch ’—C. T. | were given long ago by Charles Knight, both 
Perfect, 1917; Benham, Colchester. in his Postscript to ‘ Twelfth Night’ (Pic 


In ‘The Book of The Wandle,’ by Dr. J. : te = ¢ Wil- 
M. Hobson (Koutledge), 1914, will be found — sy sc yey es ay "a = 
brief but reliable histories of Carshalton, former especially he let himself go, saying: 
Merton, Mitcham, and Wallington (Surrey). ‘‘Shakespere knew the law of England better 

Water E. GawTnorp. than his legal commentators.”” Yet Mz. 

‘Register or Memorial of Ewell Surrey,’ ADDy’s details form a very welcome addition. 
edited by Cecil Deedes, M.A., and Miss Llyn, Why is Knight so persistently ignored as 
of Ewell, 1913. an editor and critic of Shakespeare? He 

‘History of the Village of Cheam, Surrey,’ preferred the Folio to the Quartos, a matter 
by Charles Y. Marshall, F.R.1.B.A., and in which every editor may be allowed to 
Miss Maud Roberts-West ; illustrated ; 1925. choose, if only he gives the other reading in 

‘ History of the Church of St. Mary and a note. Otherwise he is always sound. 
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He proved up to the hilt that Shakespeare 

wrote Henry VI: yet hundreds of writers 

goon arguing for Greene, Marlowe, and Co. 
THomas M. Kroecu. 


REEK CHURCH: FUNERAL CAKE 
(cl. 26).—1 did not see the accounts in 
the Press referred to so am unable to say if 
they were accurate. The questions are very 
wide and embracing. Virtually an offering 
is made at every funeral in the Greek ortho- 
dox church. It consists generally of a small 
circular piece of bread marked with a cross, 
and wine. This is when the body is in the 
church. It is done to-day, less marked in 
big centres than in the small towns and vil- 
lages where the ceremony is practised. 

It is stated by a well-known author that 
these funeral customs and feasts may rea- 
sonably be regarded as lineal descendants of 
the classic L[lepidecrvov by Homer called 
rados, and these ceremonies are based on 
belief never taught or countenanced by the 
Christian Church. 

On the eighth day after the funeral there 
is a short service at the grave, and a distri- 
bution of what is called xoAABa (boiled 
wheat mixed with sugar, spices, groundnuts, 
etc.) and wine. Also on the fortieth day 
there is a further service at the grave when 
the same food is distributed. This is called 
the service of ‘‘ forgiveness.”’ : 

For most interesting details respecting 
funeral customs, etc., see ‘ Macedonian Folk- 
lore,’ G. F. Abbott (University Press, Camb., 
1903). The writer asking for information 
seeks ‘‘ modern instances.’’ 
described so well in ‘ Macedonian Folk-lore,’ 
are still in vogue with rich and poor. Unfor- 
tunately, the expulsion of the Greeks from 
Turkey, except from Constantinople, will do 
away with many interesting survivals. 

EK. P. 

Constantinople. 


post MORTEM LIBEL (exlix. 26, 65, 

104).—There has been issued from H.M. 
Stationary Office ‘ The Press Laws of Foreign 
Countries,’ 1926, edited by Montague: Shear- 


man. The following extracts furnish in- 
formation where libels on the dead are 
punishable : — 


Under Section 4 of the Penal Laws of the 
Grand Duchy of Finland any person who 
insults the memory of a dead man by falsely 
accusing him, against his better knowledge, 
of a definite offence or a certain kind of 
ofience or other such act which, were he alive, 
would’ be calculated to bring contempt upon 


The customs, as | 
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him, or would spread fictitious or false 
reports concerning him, shall be punishable 
with imprisonment for six months or with 
a fine. If the person against whom the im- 
putation is directed has been dead twenty 
years or more the right to prosecute shall 
have lapsed. 

In the Netherlands, Article 270 of the 
Penal Code provides that any person who in 
respect of a deceased person commits an act 
which, if the deceased were alive, would be 
regarded as defamation or libel, shall be 
punished with imprisonment not exceeding 
three months, or a fine not exceeding three 
hundred guilders. Complaint must be lodged 
by one of the relations by consanguinity or 
affinity to the deceased person in the direct 
or collateral line, to the second degree, or by 
the husband or wife. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


ERRY (12 S. ix. 29).—Old Westminsters : 
John Merry admitted to Westminster 
School in October, 1722, and Robert Merry 
in October, 1724, were sons of Captain John 
Merry, of Hatton Garden, a North-West 
navigator, who died in 1754, and was buried 
at Hampstead. Robert married a daughter 
of Sir John Willes, Lord Chief Justice, and 


was a Governor of Hudson’s Bay Co. He 
was also the father of ‘‘ Della Crusca.”’ His 
brother John died without issue. I shall 


be glad if ‘“G. F. R. B.” will communicate. 
with me. 
B. F. Hovcuton. 
38, Westbourne Park Road, 
Bournemouth. 
ANGSTON, OF SARSDEN, OXON 
(cxlviii. 224).—At this reference I asked 
from what family of Langston did these 
derive, quoting from Davenport’s ‘Lords 
Lieutenants and High Sheriffs of Oxford- 
shire’ to the effect that John Langston, 
father of James Haughton Langston (who 
married a daughter of the 2nd Earl of Ducie) 
purchased the estates in 1804, and noticing 
that the arms they used were the same as 
those of the ancient family of Langston of 
Caversfield, Oxon. I have now come across 


the will of James Langston of London, wine 
merchant, proved P.C.C. in 1750. He leaves 
the residue of his very large estate to his 
nephew James Haughton, son of his sister 
Bridget Haughton, widow, with a provision 
that he should adopt the name and arms of 
Langston. This carries the family history 
back a little farther. 
back to the Langstons of Caversfield ? 


Can anyone bring it 


E. St. Joun Brooks. 
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** POWTES [JOWTES] OF FLESH ”’ (cl. | this book that Warner copied No. 3. It 
10).—'’he receipt given by G. W. H., | does not contain ‘ The Forme of Cury,’ which 


who does not give the title of his ‘‘ ancient 
cookery book,’ appears in ‘ Antiquitates 


Culinariw,’ by the Reverend Richard War- | 


ner, 1791. 

lt is in No, 1, ‘ The Forme of Cury,’ ‘‘ com- 
piled of the chef maistes cokes of kyng 
Richard the Secunde.”” It is on p. 5, 
Receipt No. 6: 

Eowtes of flessh (qy.) ‘Take borage, cool 
<colewort), lang-debef, persel (parsley), betes 
(beetroot), orag (orach), auance 
violet, sawray (savory) atid fenkel, (fennel), 
and when they buth (are) soden, presse hem 
wel smale, cast hem in gode broth, and 
seeth hem, and serve hem forth. 

A footnote says, ‘‘ ‘ Langdebef,’ Bugloss, 
buglossum syluestre. These names all arise 
from a similitude to an ox’s tongue. Pegge.’’ 
This receipt, a little elaborated, is given in 
‘“ No. 3, Ancient Cookery,’’ in ‘ Antiquitates 
Culinarie,’ p. 52: 

Joutes on flesh day. 

Take cole, and borage, and lang de beeff 
(bugloss), and parsell, and betes, and. arage, 
and evence, and vyolet, and saveray, and 
fenelle, and sethe hom; and when thei ben 
sothen, (boiled) take and presse out clene the 
watur, and hewe hom smalle, and do hom in 
a pot, and put thereto gode brothe, and let hit 
sethe, and serve hit forthe. 

On p. 67 is the receipt for ‘“‘ Jowtes made 
with almonde milk,’’ and on p. 80 are those 
for ‘‘ Jowtes of flessh’’ and ‘‘ Jowtes of 
fysshe.”’ 

At the end of ‘‘ Jowtes of fysshe ’’ there is 
this addition, ‘‘ Also ther byn joutes made 
with swete almonde mylke.”’ ; 

Thus in ‘Antiquitates Culinarie,’ of which 
‘The Forme of Cury’ is only a part (No. 
1) ‘‘ Eowtes”’ appears once (it is repeated 
in the index), while ‘“‘Jowtes’’ (or ‘‘Joutes’’) 
occurs no less than five times, including once 
in the title of the practically same receipt 
as that in which ‘‘ Eowtes ”’ is given. 

The receipts in ‘ No. 3, Ancient Cookery’ 
are in 


Household... 


uaries, 1790. On p. 426 is: 
Flesh Day.’’ This title and the receipt are 
the same as those on p. 52 of ‘ Antiquitates 
Culinarie.’ Also the four other ‘‘ Jowtes ”’ 


are given. This ‘ Ancient Cookery’ is stated 
(p. 424) to have been probably transcribed 
early in the fifteenth century ‘‘ from originals, 
which had been long before composed by 
persons of fame and celebrity in the practice 
of Regimen and Cookery.’ 


It was from 


(avens), | 


‘A Collection of Ordinances and | 
Regulations for the Government of the Royal | 
. also Receipts in Ancient | 
Cookery,’ printed for the Society of Anti- | 
** Joutes on | 


| Warner took from Dr. Samuel Pegge’s copy 
: published in 1780. The original was lost. 
‘* Kowtes ’’ does not appear in Halliwell’s 
| * Dictionary of Archaic, &c., Words,’ 1847, 
He gives ‘‘Joutes. An ancient dish in 
| cookery so called. See Ord. and Reg, p, 
| 426,’’ a reference which I have quoted above, 
Thomas Wright, in his ‘ Dictionary of 
| Obsolete, &c., English,’ 1857, gives both 
‘““Kowte’’ and ‘‘ Joutes,’’ describing the 
former as ‘‘ A dish in cookery ’’ and quoting 
| the one example in ‘The Forme of Cury.’ 
| The latter he describes as ‘‘ An ancient dish 
| in cookery so called. See Ord. and Reg,, p, 
426.” I suggest that Halliwell was right 
in ignoring ‘* Kowte.’’ There being only one 
; example thereof, viz., in ‘The Forme of 
| Cury,’ it may well be that some transcriber 
substituted an EZ for a J, 

The query which Warner places after 
‘“ Kowtes of flessh’’ presumably refers to 
the first word. There are forty-five receipts 
in ‘ The Forme of Cury ’ to which he attaches 
a query. 

I gather that we can only say with Halli- 
well ‘‘ Joutes. An ancient dish in cookery 
so called,’’ which appears to mean ‘‘ A dish 
so called in ancient cookery.’’ 


Rosert PIeRPornt. 


The quotation goes back to the oldest extant 
practical treatise on medieval English 
| cookery, ‘The Forme of Cury’ (c. 1390), 
' which was published by S. Pegge in 1780, and 
| will also be found in Richard Warner’s‘Anti- 
quitates Culinariw,’* London, 1791, pp. 1-35. 
EKovwt is a variant ofjoutes (Warner, p. 52) or 
| joust (Warner, p. 89), meaning “‘ juice.” T 
Austin’s glossary to ‘Two Fifteenth-Century 
Cookery-Books ’ (Early English Text Society, 
No. 91, 1888), s.v. ‘ Toutes,’ may be con- 
| sulted. In that volume a similar recipe for 
|“ Joutes ’’ will be found, in somewhat fuller 
form, on p. 5; and another, in verse, for 
“Toutes” is in the ‘ Liber Cure Cocorum,’ 
edited by Richard Morris for the Philological 
Society (1862), p. 47. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 
| Birmingham University. 


| (HARMING OF WARTS (cexlviii. 439; 
exlix. 14, 52, 186 230, 302, 339, 357, 
| 376, 408, 449; cl. 12, 31).—Warts appear 
| to have escaped Sir Thomas Browne’s atten- 
'tion when preparing his ‘ Enquiries into 
| Vulgar Errors,’ whereof they have proved such 
a prolific source. It is fully seventy years 
since the wife of our head gamekeeper pre 
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scribed as follows for me, a small boy at the | 


time. ‘Take nine (or twelve, I forget 
which) thorns of a gooseberry bush; burn 
all but one; prick the wart with that one 
and the wart will disappear.” 

I cannot remember whether the prescrip- 
tion was carried into effect. 

HerBert MaxweELt. 
Monreith. 


The following passage is to be found at 
p. 37 of Admiral John Moresby’s ‘ Two Ad- 
mirals’ (Methuen’s shilling library) : 


The farmers and villagers were our only 
near neighbours, and, like nearly all West- 
Country people, were an interesting study. 
Extremely intelliyent, but superstitious to a 
degree, they fully believed in the power of 
wise women over certain diseases, and really 


not without some apparent reason. I recall 


an outbreak of warts on’my chubby hands, | 


and the visit to one of these who lived in a 
lonely cottage near the village. The ritual 
consisted of a charm or incantation very 
slowly pronounced, while she rubbed in a 
mysterious ointment, which stained the skin 
like walnut-juice. My hands were wrapped up 
for two days, and sure enough, when _ the 
bandages were removed, not a wart was left. 


J. St.M. Macpuatt. 


JILLIAM ALDRIDGE (cl. 27). — In 
James Caulfield’s admirable ‘ Memoirs 

of Remarkable Persons ’ (London, 1819) there 
is, at vol. i., p. 1, a short account of Wil- 


liam Aldridge, which I here transcribe in | 


full : 


It very often happens that we are indebted 
to the casual circumstance of a person living 
to a great age, personal deformity, size, or 
other chances, for the perpetuity of their 
likenesses being handed down to 
Such was the case with William Aldridge, in 
whose character there appears nothing more 
particular than of his listen to the very 
advanced age of 114 years. He was by pro- 
fession a wheelwright, and resided at_Acton, 
in Middlesex, and was buried there Novem- 
ber 2ist, 1698. 

The portrait from which this print was 
engraved, was painted two years before his 
death, and was in the possession of his great- 


grandson, Mr. Thomas Aldridge, vestry-clerk | 


of Acton pees. where the family have been 
established upwards of a century. ‘The por- 
trait has the appearance of a hale man _ of 
sixty, rather than that of 112, which was his 
age at the period it was painted. He was 

ried under a tomb in the cemetery, the 
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| August, 1912. 


osterity. | 
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An account of him appears in vol, ii. of 
Lysons’s ‘ Environs of London,’ ‘p. 16 (1795 
edition), together with a stipple engraved 
portrait with his left hand on chest, which 
is doubtless the one your correspondent 
refers to. 

K. E. Newton. 


‘6 PREEDOM’S SHRIEK ” (cl. 23).—It is 

worth remembering, in the words of 
( oleridge appended us a note to the Koskiu- 
sko sonnet in the ‘ Poems’ of 1796, that 
‘‘ when Koscvusko was observed to fall, the 
Polish ranks set up a shriek.’”? (Dykes 
Campbell’s edition of the ‘ Poetical Works,’ 


p. 574), Campbell might have heard this 
shriek without its being ‘‘relayed” by 
Coleridge. 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 
Birmingham University. 
66 RUMANIA ” (cl. 45). — This country’s 
name seems to be spelt more often in 
the form ‘‘ Roumania’’ when referred to in 
the English press. On all the maps pub- 
lished in Roumania the name is spelt 
‘‘ Romania’”’ and this was the name adopted 
in 1857 when the meetings of representatives 
at Jassy and Bucharest voted in favour of 
union. 
BM/BDEX. 
Hampton Hill. 
RADE CARDS: SCIENTIFIC INSTRU- 
MENT MAKERS (cxlix. 396, 464).—As 
interest appears to be taken in the subject 
of old trade cards I venture to draw atten- 
tion to a well illustrated article contributed 
by A. M, Broadley to Knowledge for 
It is entitled ‘ The Knowledge 
of the Makers of Scientific Instruments in 
the Seventeenth and Kighteenth Centuries: 
Their Trade-Cards and other Rariora.’ In 
all there are nineteen illustrations the 
majority of which are reproductions of trade- 
cards of the most eminent London firms. The 


|only provincial example given is the trade- 


inscription upon which gives his age one year 
er, 


hand is as described by Mr. Cann Hucues. 


; Vicror B. Neusure. 
Steyning, Sussex. 


[ 


In the accompanying portrait the left querist. 
| Shiphurst, are also referred to. 


card of William Watson, a maker of com- 
passes at Hull, 1755. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
URVEY OF MARDEN MANOR, KENT 
(cxlvii. 173).—While on another quest I 
noticed detailed references to lands in Marden 
in Star Chamber case: Dyer v. Lord Clinton, 
21 Henry VII. This might interest your 
Lands in Chevney, Hunton, and 
Star Cham- 


at the P.R.O. 
G. W. Wricar. 


ber Proceedings are filed 
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HREE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
DIVINES (cxlix. 297). — 2. Joseph 
Hoole, M.A., Sidney Sussex Coll., Camb., 
1727 (per literas Regias), Vicar of Haxley, 
Lines., 1712-1736; Rector of St. Ann’s, 
Manchester, 1736-45; died 27 Nov., 1745; 
buried at St. Ann’s. 

He had a daughter, Juliana, buried at 
Haxley, 11 Sept., 1715, and a son, Joseph, 
matric. Brasenose Coll., Axford, from Man- 
chester School, 17 March, 1740/1, aged 17; 
demy and fellow of Magdalen, rector of 
Winterbourne Bassett, 1773-1783; died 4 
Feb., 1783. 

The sermons of Joseph Hoole, senior, were 
published for his widow in 1748; one of the 
subscribers was Mr. Thomas Houghton Hoole, 
of Wanstead, Essex. 

Nathaniel Hoole, adm. sizar, Sidney Sus- 
sex Coll., 27 May, 1721, aged 21, son of 
Thomas. Born Elswick, Lancs. Schools, 
Kirkham, Lanes., and Wakefield, Yorks. 


Ord. deacon, Linc., 23 Sept., 1722. Perhaps | 


d. 2 July, 1737. 
This was 


Wanstead ; 
Cantab.’). 


schoolmaster 
(Venri’s ‘ Alumni 
probably a relative. 

G. S. GIBBONS. 


fABLY WRITING MASTERS (cl. 51).— 
Surely one of the most distinguished of 
these was Thomas Tomkins (1743-1816) whose 
eminence in the art was immortalized by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and by other artists, 
and who handed down (for several genera- 
tions) a beautiful form of script through his 
pupils at St. Paul’s School. Of his other 
work some account will be found in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography ’—Vol. 


Iviii. 
R. B. 


ELLMAN (cl. 44). — The ‘N.E.D.’ has 


several quotations from the fourteenth cen- | 


tury todate. The modern prototype is recorded 
in Holinshed’s Chronicles (1577) and by 
Herrick (1591-1674). The origin seems to 
have been from the old watch and ward 


established to preserve peace and prevent | 


crime. Stow tells us that in London there 
belonged to each ward ‘‘a bellman, who, 
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the citizens provided to light the streets were 
duly hung out and kept alight. Gradually 
other duties were performed, those of crying 
objects lost and found, sales by auction, 
weddings and funerals, etc. It is generally 
supposed that this official has ‘gone out,” 
but in a contemporary for this month I have 
seen a portrait of a woman in uniform and 
bell complete who occupies such an office, 
The only ‘‘ literature ’’ I know of in this 
connection are scrappy paragraphs in well- 
known books, such as Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
| Days,’ Walsh’s ‘Handy Book of Curious 
Information,’ and in perhaps some anti- 
quarian journals. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
MANOR HOUSES WITH DAIRYING 
NAMES (cl. 27).—The following are a 
few names of seats, &c., which may be use- 
ful: — Butterley Hall, 10 miles N.E. of 
Derby ; Churnet Grange, N. Staffs, 24 miles 
south of Leek; Cowbridge, seat, Lanlivery 
Rural Parish, Coma: Herdmanston, 
mansion, 4 miles S.W. of Haddington; 
Curdridge Grange, near Botley, S. Hants. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘6 (XHELY ” (cl. 27).—The ‘ O.E.D.’ gives 

/ thirteen ways of spelling the sub- 
‘stantive ‘‘ jelly.’ ‘‘ Chely ” is one of the 
sixteenth century variants. There is a 
quotation dated 1525-6 taken from a note in 
Nichols’s ‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth’ 
(1823), i. 252: 

‘* All honest manner and good order, ... 
in wine, brawn, chely or other vitails.” 

This appears to be, if not the same passage 
as that cited in the query, one at any rate 
from a similar document.* 

The interpretation of ‘‘chely’’ as “ lob- 
ster ’’ is surely not possible. How the use 
of chele (or chela) in Latin, borrowed from 
|the Greek and usually in the plural chelae, 
for the claws of a crab or scorpion, and the 
use of chela with a similar meaning in 
iscientific terminology (the ‘O.E.D.’ quotes 
ian instance dated 1870) could account for 
'‘‘chely”’ in the present passage is hard to 
| imagine. 


Epwakp Berns ty. 


JANUARY 30, 1926, 


especially in the long nights, went through | 
the streets and lanes ringing a bell and | 
saluting his masters and mistresses with some | 
rhyme suitable to the festivals and seasons | In 
of the year, at the same time bidding them | - : 
look to their lights.”’ This custom is said * On consulting John Nichols’s * Progress ot 
to have been in force in Queen Mary's time Quest Elizabeth,” I find. thatthe, words 
(1556). The duty of the Bellman, alter- query. Their date is prommed as 9 Henry 

D.’ date of 15254 


URIAL ON NORTH SIDE OF CHURCH 
(cxlviii. 224, 264, 282, 319, 394, 448).— 
Quennell’s ‘ History of Every Day Things 





natively known as the Town Crier, appears | The reason for the ‘O. E. 
to have been to see that the lanterns which ) is not clear. 
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in England’ will be found plans of both 
Benedictine and Carthusian Sansusion in 
which the monks’ cemeteries lie on the north 
side of the church, in the former adjoining 
the north wall of the church, and in the 
latter south of the garth separated from the 
north side of the church by the prior’s cell 
and garden and the refectory. 


Watter EK. GAwTHOoRP. 


‘TATUE OF GENERAL DESSAIX: 
DESAIX (exlix. 443; cl. 14).—Cotonen 
Herbert SouTuaM, in his interesting account 
of General Desaix de Veygoux, says a 
‘Search in a Guide to France ’’ would likely 
answer the question as to the place of the 
statue (in reality monument) of the famous 
general. The following is from Murray’s 
“Handbook for France’ (1867), p. 626: 

The distance from Strasburg to the bridge 
of boats over the Rhine at Kehl is rather 
more than 3 m. On the way thither, on the 
right, in the middle of an island formed by 
a branch of the Rhine, is a monument 
inscribed: “‘Au Général Desaix—l’Armée du 
Rhin—1801,”’ bearing a medallion portrait of 
him; and bas-reliefs representing the passage 
of the Rhine, the battle of the Pyramids, and 
his death at Marengo. His body lies on the 
summit of the Great St. Bernard. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 
KEN, A WELSH FARM NAME (cxlix. 


444; cl. 12).—Romney Marsh with its 
coast was the end in most cases of the long 
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} 
| 


| 


| ception—of monosyllables only, 


treck which the Welsh cattle drovers made | 
with their herds of young cattle and droves | 


of Welsh ponies. 
by little until the last reached New Romney. 
I have talked with many of the older yeomen 
who remembered the slowly moving herds. It 
was possible to drive them these long dis- 
tances as the parish roads were all soft until 
about 1840. My first pony was one out of a 
drove of twenty bought more than sixty years 
ago in the high street of this little town. 
There are entries of the burials of Welshmen 
in the registers of New Romney and Lydd, 
apparently of men who had come with these 
flocks and herds. 
F. Wii11am Cock, M.D. 
Appledore, Kent. 


AN OLD EPITAPH (cxlix. 330).—There 

was, twenty years ago, near the main 
door of Fladbury Church in Worcestershire 
a stone bearing the inscription Fut et ero. 
The rest of the inscription had disappeared, 
Probably in some ill-directed ‘‘ restoration.” 
W. H. Quagrerett. 


These herds were sold little | 
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The Library. 


The Poems of Catullus. Done into English 


verse. By Hugh Macnaghten. (Cambridge 
University Press. 5s. net). 
E have looked through this translation 


with great pleasure. The work of a 
scholar, who verily has Catullus in his heart, 
its every line in every syllable is charged with 
intention and with jealousy of the exact and 
full meaning of the original, so that the 
reader expects and admires and sympathises 
closely as he goes along. We think by much 
the most successful piece is the a marriage- 
song. Not only does it as a whule move with 
the half-tearful, half-mysterious, wholly lovely 
mirth and sweetness of the original, but it 
contains many fine delicate renderings of 
phrase, of which the prettiest, perhaps, is 
‘Sweet, you have wept enow” for “ Flere 
desine.” ‘The hymn to Diana must count as 
another signal success; and another, the Sep- 
timus and Acme (“ love-brimmed eyes,” is 
felicitous for “‘ebrios ocellos”’); and yet 
another, the ‘‘ Phaselus ille.” The ‘ Sirmio’” 
pleased us as a whole less than we expected; 
and it contains a poor line with additions 
that change character; “ Snug in the cosy bed 
we wearied for,’ for ‘‘ Desideratoque acquie- 
scimus lecto.” The marriage-song of Peleus 
and Thetis is unfortunate in that the dexterous 
refrain with ——— polysyllables is 
rendered by a line composed—with a single ex- 
and those 
rather awkward and trivial. The narrative 
part, however, goes very gracefully, with pas- 
sages that have all the spring and ease of 
original work. One line puzzled us: “‘ Candet 
ebur soliis, collucent pocula mensae,” for 
which is put “‘ Tables with plate, cups gleam 
with ivory.” 

When we come to satire. and again when 
we come to love and Lesbia, we guess that the 


| very completeness of our scholar’s knowledge 
| a little hampers him. He is so conscious of 


| it, that the 








the original, so desirous of being faithful to 
assion hardly gets through into 
his verses. Still, every one of them is inter- 
esting. We turned first, of course, to Lesbia 
and the kisses; pretty good, especially “‘ and 
the rest is night,” for “ Nox est perpetua una 
dormienda.” In the “Passer, delicie ” 
“bright lady of my yearning ” is a good idea 
for “desiderio meo nitenti.” ‘‘ Odi et amo” 
is framed upon the rendering of “‘ excrucior” 
by “on the rack.” A rare instance where the 
English, without loss, goes into closer compass 
than the Latin is in “ Nulla potest,” where 
Mr. Macnaghten has 


Was never one could say, so loved was she 
As, Lesbia, he by me; 

Was never heart to covenant so true 

As mine to love of you. 


We have, we think, said enough to show the 
lover of Catullus that here is a piece of work 
which he will find full of insight and sugges- 
tion, and to persuade the reader who has not 
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busied himself, with Latin that he may make 
no untruitful acquaintance with the poet 
through Mr. Macnaghten’s interpretation. 


The Oxford Book of English Prose- Chosen 
and edited by Arthur Quiller-Couch. (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. net). 
tk Arthur Quiller-Couch prefaces the six 

hundred pieces of his choice with a very 
characteristic essay, of which some considera- 
tion is, perhaps, really necessary in order to 
the reader’s obtaining a fair idea of this antho- 
logy. It is not designed more as a literary 
work than as the illustration, by means of 
literature, of national character and ethics; 
and the general efigct sought seems not so much 
to be some knowledge of English prose as such, 
with discrimination of styles of diction and 


modes of thinking, as the evocation—largely | 


upon the string of patriotism—of ‘‘ subdued 
and hallowed emotion.” This does not, of 
course, preclude humour, though it assumes 
that edification is the main line in the purpose 
as a whole. Considering the immense difficulty 
of the enterprise it may be at once conceded 
that ‘“‘ hallowed emotion,’ emotion tending to 
edification, really gives the best direction, or 
form, or pattern for it. Sir Arthur spends 
a little time in justifying insertion of ‘* purple 
patches ’’—but we think he here addresses him- 
self to meet unreasonable objection, as, per- 
haps, he also does in justifving insertion of 
what all men have applauded, the best being 
indeed the best “though a hundred judges 
have declared it so.” Of the real and radical 
difficulty he makes not much in the preface, 
though we think it is this—especially in selec- 
tion from narrative—that he has most often 
failed to counter. An anthology of verse con- 
sists for the most part of pieces which are 
wholes; a prose extract can seldom be such 
and perhaps the critic who knows well the 
whole of which it forms part, is by that very 
fact made less able to perceive what extracts 
can be removed from their place, and given 
the status of completeness and yet retain their 
worth. It is not a question of length or of 
beauty, but of a sort of subtle aptitude for 
independence. To establish this—especially for 
an extract from fiction—more tests are neces- 
sary than we think have been applied to some 
of these, and so the pieces which stand them 
not have, as they must, turned a little lifeless 
and insignificant. On the other hand, it is 
astonishing how well the majority of these 
pieces sustain themselves. It would be easy, but 
at once ungracious and futile, to wonder here 
why this was chosen, there why another was 
left out. 
tion is derived from a sense it conveys of the 
mind of the compiler; and this would be 
diminished if never point of question or dis- 
agreement arose in the midst of a generally 
prevailing assent. 


BooxKseELieRs’ CaTALOGUEs. 


Messrs. CRADDOCK AND BARNARD have sent us | p 
ito pick out a few almost at random from ® 


their Catalogue of Engravings and Etchings 
No. 15 in which is included a certain number 


Printed and Published by the Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
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of the more valuable prints, yet remaining © 
unsold, described in Catalogue No. 14, now 
out of print. The reproductions are numer. 
ous, good and very interesting. There are 
not tar from a hundred examples of Rem- 
brandt, and these include several that are 
of outstanding beauty, such as ‘ The blindness 
ot Tobit’ (1651—£120); ‘The young man in - 
the velvet cap’ (1637—£36); ‘ Christ carried 
to the tomb’ (1645—£65); ‘ Beggars receivin 
alms’ (1648—£60); and ‘ Abraham’s sacrifice 
(1655—£150). The Dirers comprise four. 
teen copper-plates and four wood-cuts; 
these we may mention the ‘ Dream’ & 
1507—£60), and the coat-of-arms with } 
cock, a duplicate from the Grand Duke 
of Baden’s print cabinet at Karlsruhe (£160), 
Ot other early work there are Hans Sebald 
Beham’s ornament with dolphins’ heads (£15); 
many good specimens of Nanteuil (the Duc @ 
Enghien ’"—£30; the two le Telliers; the 
Claude Regnauldin ’—£30; van Ostade’s 
‘Vishers’ (£35);  Morin’s ‘St. ° Charles 
Borromeo’ (£12); and Domenico Campagnola’s 
‘Martyrdom of St. Catherine’ (£25). We 
also. observed several nineteenth century 
works well worth a connoisseur’s attention, 


Messks. Marks anp Co’s. Catalogue No. 9 
besides a list of books of miscellaneous charac. 
ter, has a considerable collection of works 
under each of the headings ‘ Orientalia’ and 
‘British ‘Topography.’ From the latter we 
may mention Ackermann’s ‘ Oxford’ with the 
text by William Combe in two vols. roy 4to 
1814— £25; a really very good, though not ab- 
solutely complete copy’ of the best edition in 
five vols. of Blomfield’s * Norfolk ’"—1739-75— 
£9 9s.; a sixth edition of Stow, 1754-5—2£15; 
and a nice copy of Lambarde’s ‘ Perambula- 
tion of Kent,’ in black letter, the second edi- 
tion—1596—£5 5s. We must also mention the 
‘Nouveau Théatre de la Grande Bretagne” 
of Johannes Kip—four vols., with a supplemen- 
tary fifth containing 343 plates of the finest 
palaces, pleasure-gardens and churches of 
England—1724-28—£28 10s. The best item in 
the ‘Orientalia’ is perhaps Audsley and 
Bowes’s ‘ Keramic Art of Japan,’ 1875—£4 4s. 
We noted two or. three Horace Walpole items. 
of which the most important is the Cunning- 
ham edition of the Letters—not by any means’ 
to be despised in spite of being superseded; 
9 vols. 1857-9—£5 5s. A copy of Wheat 
‘ Pepys’—the Diary that is to say—is offered for 
£10 10s. A copy described as complete of the 
works of Sir Thomas More, brought out im 
1557. by Cawood, Waly and ‘Tottell, a very 
thick folio, black letter, is priced £4. 
‘Charles O’Malley’ in the first edition, said 
to be practically in mint condition, is ® 
pretty item for £5 5s. There is also a copy 
of the 1640-1 edition of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Workes” 
(£25); a good eighteenth century ‘La Fontaine 
in four volumes with illustrations by Vivier 
engraved by Simon and Coiny—#£4 15s., , 
Lawrence’s ‘Cabinet of Gems’ (1867—£6 68), 


number which we had marked as attractive 


Se rae rea nee —$—$—$— 


Wvcombe. in the County of Bucks. 








